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The transition from early intervention services (El) to preschool services (ECSE) 
presents many challenges to children, families, service providers, and programs. 
The needs and preferences of families from culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups may pose additional challenges. The DEC Recommended Practices and 
NAEYC guidelines offer criteria to evaluate currently used transition practices in 
EI/ECSE and early childhood education (ECE). Within this context, the prepara- 
tion, implementation and follow-up, and evaluation of transition practices for 
children, families, and service providers and programs is considered. Conclusions 
are offered regarding current transition practices and their congruence with 
recommended practices. Finally, five factors, the 5C’s (community context, col- 
laboration, communication, family concerns, and continuity), are presented as 
additional principles to guide the development and utilization of transition prac- 
tices for families from culturally and linguistically diverse groups. 
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Introduction 



T ransitions are described as times of 
change. Families of young children 
with disabilities encounter many transi- 
tions. Each presents a variety of chal- 
lenges as well as a set of common 
experiences. For example, the change 
from early intervention to preschool 
services is often met with feelings of 
stress and anxiety as families adjust 
expectations, children change service 
delivery systems, and adapt to new 
instructional procedures (Hains, 
Rosenkoetter, & Fowler, 1991; Lazzari 
&Kilgo, 1989). 

For the purposes of this paper, transition 
is defined as a series of well-planned 
steps that result in smooth placement 
and subsequent adjustment of the child 
and family into another setting 
(Hutinger, 1981). These steps include 
the use of a transition plan, a process for 
preparing the child for a change in 
services and follow-up in services, and a 
philosophy of child placement in the 
least restrictive environment. Further, 
the topic of transition is receiving 
increased attention conceptually and 
empirically; for example general recom- 
mendations and procedures to facilitate 
transitions for young children with 
disabilities and their families have been 
recommended (cf. Hutinger, 1981; 
Noonan & Kilgo, 1987; Rice & 

O’Brien, 1990; Rosenkoetter, Hains, & 
Fowler, 1994; Wolery, 1989). All 
guidelines emphasize family involve- 
ment, child preparation for new environ- 
ments, information exchange between 
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service providers, continuity between 
settings, and compliance with federal, 
state, and other legal mandates. In 
addition, efforts have been undertaken in 
recent years to translate these recom- 
mendations into practices for young 
children with disabilities and their 
families. A number of state-level 
projects have been initiated, such as 
FACTS/LRE (Fowler), Project BEST 
(Rosenkoetter), and Project STEPS 
(Rous), to assist state policy members 
and local com- 
munities to 
implement sys- 
tematic proce- 
dures to address 
the transition 
from early in- 
tervention ser- 
vices to pre- 
school services. 



Transition is defined as 
a series of well-planned steps 
that result in smooth place- 
ment and subsequent adjust- 
ment of the child and family 
into another setting. 




Fowler and Ostrosky (1994) state that 
“the role of families in transitions must 
be acknowledged and considered, as it is 
the families who are the children’s first 
and most important source of continu- 
ity” (p. 160). Serving families from 
diverse cultures poses challenges to 
achieving this objective. The needs of 
families from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse groups present unique as 
well as shared differences in relation to 
transition planning. Prominent among 
them are the interactions between 
service providers and families (Hanson 
& Lynch, 1992; Harry & Kalyanpur, 
1994), potential differences in concerns 
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and preferences (Hughes, 1992; Salend 
& Taylor, 1993), and issues related to 
cross-cultural communication (Ander- 
son, 1989; Meadows, 1991; Watkins & 
Eatman, this set of papers). Lynch and 
Hanson (1992) emphasize the impor- 
tance of respecting and incorporating 
cultural differences into culturally 
appropriate services. This can only be 
achieved when families, service provid- 
ers, and administrators come to a 
common understanding of how best to 
meet an individual family’s needs during 
times of transition. 



The purpose of 
this paper is to 
examine 
current transi- 
tion practices 
within the 
context of 
culturally and 
linguistically 
diverse groups, 
highlighting 
the transition 
from early 
intervention 
services to preschool services. An 
overview of recommended practice 
indicators in EI/ECSE and ECE will be 
presented. The three components of 
transition: (a) preparation, (b) imple- 
mentation and follow-up, and (c) 
evaluation will be reviewed across child, 
family, and program-related levels. 
Findings related to culturally diverse 
groups will be highlighted. General 
conclusions and implications for transi- 
tion practices will be offered for meeting 
the needs of young children with 
disabilities and their families from 






Respecting and incorpo- 
rating cultural differences into 
culturally appropriate services 
can only be achieved when 
families, service providers, and 
administrators come to a com- 
mon understanding of how best 
to meet an individual family’s 
needs during times of transition. 



culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups. 

In order to examine transition practices 
with culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups, an overview of recommended 
practices in both EI/ECSE and ECE are 
necessary. 

The Division for Early Childhood 
(DEC) of the Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) compiled a list of 
indicators across fourteen topical areas 
(Odom & McLean, 1996). These 
indicators were developed by experts 
and were validated by service providers, 
parents, administrators, higher education 
faculty, and researchers. Bruder and 
Chandler (1996) reviewed practices in 
the area of transition and identified 22 
indicators of effective practice. The 
authors state “...the effectiveness of any 
early childhood services depends on the 
ability of agencies, programs, and 
personnel to commit themselves to a 
collaborative model of service delivery 
in which transition points are mutually 
planned, implemented, and evaluated 
with the family” (p. 288). Specific 
responsibilities and procedures to 
promote effective transitions are pre- 
sented for state and local agencies, 
sending and receiving programs, family 
members and other caregivers, and 
child-focused components of effective 
transitions. The need for collaboration 
and timely communication is evidenced 
across the 22 indicators. Particularly 
striking is the emphasis placed on 
family involvement and providing 
opportunities for ongoing evaluation of 
transition efforts (see Table I). 
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TABLE 1: SELECTED BEST PRACTICE 
INDICATORS 



TABLE 1 


Selected Best Practice Indicators 











Number Indicator 



T 3 Program providers, administrators, and families have adequate time to plan and prepare for 

transitions 

T 6 Families receive information about the transition process, the components and steps in 

transition, the child and family’s options for future services, and options for participation in 
the transition process 

T 7 Families have opportunities to visit future program options and to talk to other families as 

well as service providers about future programs 

T 9 Program providers have or receive adequate training to address issues of transition and to 

work with families during transitions 

Til Service providers are familiar with the tasks, time lines, roles, and responsibilities of all 
providers as designated on the interagency transition agreement and related procedures 

T 12 Service providers are familiar with service options and resources within the community and 
are able to make resource referrals 

T 13 Service providers visit each other’s programs and share observations in planning for transi- 
tion 

T 15 Service providers and family members determine the transition skills the child needs in the 
next or receiving program 

T 16 Service providers, family members, and other caregivers assess transition skills in order to 
determine those skills that a child currently exhibits and those that a child needs in the next 
or receiving program 

T 17 Service providers, the child’s family, and other caregivers develop plans to help a child 
acquire transition skills 

T 20 Service providers, the child’s family, and other caregivers build supports to anticipate and 
address difficulties children may have in making transitions 

T 22 Service providers, the child’s family, and other caregivers have access to supervision, train- 
ing, and support necessary to carry out the roles and responsibilities associated with prepar- 
ing a child for transition 
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The National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children (NAEYC) offers 
four recommendations to guide transi- 
tion efforts: (a) ensure program continu- 
ity, (b) maintain ongoing communica- 
tion and cooperation among staff in 
sending and receiving programs, (c) 
prepare children for transition, and (d) 
involve parents in transition planning 
(Bredekamp & Copple, 1997). In the 
association’s teacher magazine. Young 

Children . 
Ziegler (1985) 
comments on 
the need to 
involve parents 
as a way to 
ease the 
transition 
process for 
their children. She also encourages 
children to be actively involved in 
preparing for transitions. Books, photo- 
graphs, and dramatic play activities are 
suggested to facilitate this process. 



Timely, planned prepara- 
tion activities can assist in 
alleviating the concerns and 
uncertainties for all involved in 
transition efforts. 



The recommended practices from DEC 
and NAEYC provide important starting 



points to examine transition for cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse groups. 
While not explicitly discussing diversity 
issues, the guidelines recognize and 
support the unique needs of young 
children and their families during times 
of transition. The following sections will 
provide findings from the research 
literature, federally funded transition 
projects, and conceptual papers that 
relate to the preparation, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of transition prac- 
tices for culturally and linguistically 
diverse groups. 

The three phases of transition: (a) 
preparation, (b) implementation and 
follow-up, and (c) evaluation provide 
opportunities to examine the relevance 
of current practices for culturally and 
linguistically diverse groups. While this 
review focuses on the age-three transi- 
tion from early intervention services to 
preschool services, findings from the 
preschool to kindergarten transition also 
supply additional vantage points for 
determining best practices for children, 
families, and service providers. 



Preparation for Transition 



C hanges in service delivery, support 
systems, and service providers 
contribute to stress and anxiety for young 
children with disabilities and their 
families (Fowler, Schwartz, & Atwater, 
1991; Hains et al., 1991; Hanline & 



Knowlton, 1988; Hanline, Suchman, & 
Demerle, 1989). Timely, planned 
preparation activities can assist in 
alleviating the concerns and uncertain- 
ties for all involved in transition efforts. 
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PREPARATION FOR TRANSITION 



Child-Focused 



Rosenkoetter et al. (1994) offer two 
critical elements in preparing a child for 
transition: providing information and 
experiences related to the new place- 
ment and teaching the skills and routines 
needed in the new environment (p. 130). 
Emphasis is placed on visiting the new 
program, adjusting schedules and 
activities, and targeting social and self- 
help skills considered necessary in a 
center-based program. Transition 
planning encompasses an assessment of 
child functioning as well as involving 
the family to prioritize goals to smooth 
the approaching transition (Chandler, 
1993). Recommendations are forwarded 
for child preparation (e.g. Fowler & 
Titus, 1993; Lazzari & Kilgo, 1989; 
Noonan & Ratokalau, 1992), yet most of 
the suggestions are directed toward 
parents and service providers, such as 
the use of timelines for completion of 
transition-related tasks and arranging 
visits to prospective programs. 

Haymes, Fowler, and Cooper (1994), 
who studied the preschool entry of five 
young children with special needs, 
report that the transition process was 
facilitated by a pre -entry visit by each 
child and parent to the receiving pre- 
school classroom. During this visit 
teachers and parents identified potential 
adjustment problems (e.g., difficulty 
separating from caregiver, lack of skills 
for entering a peer group). The staff 
were able to develop mini-interventions 
to address these concerns during the first 
days of school. Daniel (1993) presents a 
series of steps to ease the movement 
from infant to toddler groups in ECE 



programs. Daniel states that the six 
week process is necessary in order to 
assist the child “to manage the transition 
in small, incremental steps” (p. 20). 
Fowler and Titus (1993) provide guide- 
lines for four changes in routines or 
expectations that affect many children 
when they first start a center-based 
program. Their recommendations 
address: (a) separating from parents and 
home; (b) learning to play with peers 
and enter a group; (c) following direc- 
tions, routines, and rules; and (d) having 
basic safety skills (p. 110-111). 

A variety of systematic and planned 
approaches have been used to facilitate 
the preparation of young children with 
disabilities for the next environment. 
The acquisition of survival skills is one 
method discussed for kindergarten 
preparation. Rule, Fiechtl, and Innocent! 
(1990) identified skills needed in 
kindergarten and first grade classrooms 
and developed the Skills for School 
Success curriculum (SSS) for 4-5 year 
olds with and without disabilities. 
Instruction focused on enhancing 
children’s ability to work independently, 
participate in group activities, follow 
directions, and use of task-related 
materials. 

Consideration of ecological variables 
are an additional avenue for child 
preparation (Diamond, Spiegel-McGill, 
& Hanrahan, 1988). Ecobehavioral 
analysis and template matching are 
techniques used to identify differences 
in instruction and expectations between 
programs (Carta, Atwater, Schwartz, & 
Miller, 1990; LeAger& Shapiro, 1995). 
Ecological variables, for example, time 
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allotted for small and large group 
activities, are examined across the 
sending and receiving program. Plans 
are developed to more closely align 

practices in 


control group (n = 21) and assessment 
only (n = 20) groups. 

LeAger and Shapiro did not address the 
issue of continuity between home and 


Plans developed to more 
closely align practices in sending 
and receiving programs 
encourage child success in both 
settings. 


sending and 
receiving 
programs, 
encouraging 
child success 
in both set- 
tings. 


school for these culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse children or the develop- 
mental appropriateness of the kindergar- 
ten activities. A danger in adopting and 
ecological approach or analysis of the 
next setting may be to impose inappro- 
priate practices on younger children. In 



LeAger and Shapiro (1995) provided 
demographic information for a sample 
of Head Start children. The group (N = 
61) was predominantly Latino (62%). 
Templates were developed for the 
children in the intervention group (N = 
20) for completing independent work 
tasks similar to tasks found in kindergar- 
ten classrooms. Aspects of the environ- 
ment were modified as needed to 



Use of surveys and 
interviews of sending and 
receiving teachers offers 
information which can be 
considered for child preparation 
as well as the potential for 
increased communication 
between programs and 
adaptations by the receiving as 
well as by the sending program. 



greater number of kindergarten-related 
behaviors and a lower number of 
referrals for special education services 
as compared to the children in the 




approximate 
conditions 
found in the 
kindergarten 
classrooms 
(e.g. increased 
use of writing 
materials and 
sitting at 
tables, instead 
of the floor, for 
tasks). Chil- 
dren in the 
intervention 
group dis- 
played a 



addition, in a position paper discussing 
the need for continuity between home 
and school settings for culturally and 
linguistically diverse young children, 
Leung (1990) raises cautions about the 
use of program-identified procedures 
and outcomes for young children from 
diverse backgrounds. She argues that 
dissimilar expectations can produce 
stress and maladaptive behavior as the 
child attempts to follow the rules of two 
distinct milieus. 

An additional source of information for 
preparing young children with disabili- 
ties for the next setting is through the 
use of interviews and surveys of service 
providers in both sending and receiving 
programs (Johnson, Gallagher, Cook, & 
Wong, 1995; Sainato & Lyon, 1989). 
Prerequisite and/or novel skills can then 
be identified and targeted for instruction. 
Hains, Fowler, Schwartz, Kottwitz, and 
Rosenkoetter (1989) found that pre- 
school teachers (n = 21) stressed social 
interaction and communication skills, 
while kindergarten teachers (n = 28) 
emphasized discipline-related behaviors. 
The increased use of surveys and 
interviews of sending and receiving 
teachers offers information which can be 
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considered for child preparation as well 
as the potential for increased communi- 
cation between programs and adapta- 
tions by the receiving as well as by the 
sending program. 

The child preparation procedures 
described above concur with the DEC 
recommended practice indicators (Odom 
& McLean, 1996, p. 401-402). An 
emphasis on skill acquisition and the 
identification and adaptation of ecologi- 
cal variables between sending and 
receiving programs are evident. The 
need for cultural sensitivity is absent 
from the current recommendations. 
Family preferences and values are not 
explicitly discussed. Service providers 
appear to take primary responsibility for 
decisions related to child preparation for 
transition. 



Family-Focused 

Conceptual frameworks exist regarding 
family involvement in preparing for 
their children’s transitions (Bennett, 
Raab, & Nelson, 1991; Hains et al., 
1991). Proactive planning extends to 
both child and family preparation. 
Parents are encouraged to select goals 
for their child, exchange information 
with service providers, and learn about 
legal rights and responsibilities. Lazzari 
and Kilgo (1989) provide practical 
suggestions to enhance collaboration 
and active participation of families, 
including guidelines for program 
observations and questions to ask new 
service providers. Transition projects 
have also produced a number of parent 
handbooks, manuals, and notebooks to 
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facilitate planning (see Table 2). 



A number of studies have examined the 
family-related component of transition 
planning from early intervention to 
preschool services. For example, 

Hanline (1988) surveyed 92 parents of 
young children with disabilities (n = 38 
pre-transition, n = 54 post-transition to 
preschool services). Parents interviewed 
prior to transition ranked information 
regarding preschool classrooms in the 
district, related services, and Individual- 
ized Education Plan (lEP) development 
as most important, while parents inter- 
viewed following their child’s transition 
wanted information about child develop- 
ment, preschool curriculum, and com- 
munity services. 



Parent support 
groups and a 
Parent Transi- 
tion Prepara- 
tion Checklist 
are described 
by Hanline and 
Knowlton (1988). This was part of the 
services offered by Project Supported 
Transition to Integrated Preschools 
(STIP), a federally funded project. 
Preparation focused on gaining knowl- 
edge of available programs and services 
as well as the process of lEP develop- 
ment. McDonald, Kysela, Siebert, 
McDonald, and Chambers (1989) asked 
25 parents about their upcoming exit 
from infant services for their young 
children with disabilities. Parents 
reported wanting more information 
about programs and services for their 
children. Ninety-six percent wanted the 
home-based teacher to provide follow- 






There is a need to 
respect parent choices regarding 
their level of involvement in the 
transition process. 
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up after the transition. The authors point 
out the need to respect parent choices 
regarding their level of involvement in 
the transition process. 

Parent workshops are another method 
utilized to prepare families. Spiegel- 
McGill, Reed, Konig, and McGowan 
(1990) describe a series of six workshops 
paired with individualized follow-up visits 
by home-based interventionists conducted 
six months prior to transition to preschool 
services. Parents are presented with 
information in six topical areas including 
program options and services and effec- 
tive communication. Parent education is a 
large component of Project Preschool 
Preparation and Transition (PPT) (Kilgo, 
Richard, & Noonan, 1989; Noonan & 
Ratokalau, 1992), another federally 
funded project, with most sites in Hawaii 
with families diverse in ethnicity and race. 
Approximately 70% of the families were 
from culturally diverse groups, including 
Black (19%); Hawaiian (18%), Filipino 
(10%), Mixed (10%), Japanese (7%), and 
Other (5%). 

The preceding descriptions highlight the 
variety of methods employed to encour- 
age family involvement in preparation for 
their young child’s transition. They 
support both the NAEYC recommenda- 
tions as well as the DEC recommended 
practices indicators. Yet, it appears that 
one underlying assumption is that all 
families want to be involved in prepara- 
tion activities. Service providers and 
program administrators should also 
understand and respect family preferences 
for little or no involvement (Anderson, 
1989; Lynch & Hanson, 1992; 
Rosenkoetteretal., 1994). 



Service Providers and 
Programs 



Service providers and administrators are 
in a unique position to facilitate the 
transition of young children with 
disabilities and their families. However, 
transition planning is often implemented 
in an informal manner and/or is limited 
in scope. In the field of ECE, Love, 
Logue, Trudeau, and Thayer (1992) 
found that only 13% of schools had 
formal transition plans for the age-5 
transition. Logue and Love (1992) add, 
“public schools do not place a high 
priority on transition activities” (p. 11). 

In EI/ECSE, the literature presents a 
number of techniques to facilitate 
information exchange and training/staff 
development efforts. A number of 
authors (Conn-Powers, Ross- Allen, & 
Holbum, 1990; Fowler etal., 1991; 
Hains, Fowler, & Chandler, 1988) have 
stressed the importance of communica- 
tion between sending and receiving 
service providers. The use of timelines, 
visits to programs, and participation in 
transition teams are advocated. In fact, 
many of the original papers on the topic 
of transition contain these recommenda- 
tions (cf. Hutinger, 1981; Fowler, 1982). 

Rous, Hemmeter, and Schuster (1994) 
present a staff training model. Project 
Sequenced Transition to Education in 
the Public Schools (STEPS) emphasizes 
team building and development of a 
community action plan. Team members 
also receive training on the topics of 
family involvement, child preparation, 
and interagency and administrative issues. 
Kilgo et al. (1989) and Noonan and 
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IMPLEMENTATION AND FOLLOW-UP 
FOR TRANSITION 



Ratokalau (1992) also provide informa- 
tion about the family-focused model that 
undergirds Project PPT. Staff develop- 
ment and interdisciplinary training 
centers on building on family strengths, 
providing support to family, and under- 
standing home and community variables. 

Preparation of service providers and 
programs entails an understanding of 
service options and community re- 
sources. The DEC recommended 
practices indicators include the same 
points. NAEYC specifically highlights 
communication and cooperation among 
program staff. For culturally and 
linguistically diverse groups, these 
considerations may be insufficient. 
Within a particular program or commu- 
nity, additional factors such as working 
two Jobs, medical needs of extended 
family members, or lack of skilled 
interpreters for new immigrant groups 
(Ohtake, Fowler, & Santos, this set of 
report) may influence transition planning. 



Summary 

The preparation of children, families, 
and service providers and programs for 



transitions requires cooperative efforts 
to identify and plan activities and 
training that meet the needs of all 
constituents. The literature provides a 
variety of options for each group: skill 
acquisition and identification of ecologi- 
cal variables for children, workshops 
and training for families, and communi- 
cation strategies and inservice training 
for service providers within and across 
programs. To ensure the smooth transi- 
tion of young children with disabilities 
and their fami- 
lies from cul- 
turally and lin- 
guistically di- 
verse groups, 
program staff 
should assess 
family concerns, 
preferences, and 
expectations of 
the transition 
process. With- 
out a clear understanding of the family’s per- 
spective, expectations between home and 
school may differ considerably. The lack 
of continuity between home and school 
may result in confusion and/or diminished 
involvement of families in assisting with 
their child’s preparation for transition. 



The preparation of 
children, families, and service 
providers and programs for 
transitions requires cooperative 
efforts to identify and plan 
activities and training that meet 
the needs of all constituents. 




Implementation and Follow-up for 
Transition 



T ransition, the movement of the the next, requires continued collaboration 

young child with disabilities from among families and service providers 

one service delivery system or program to (Daniel, 1993; Lazzari & Kilgo, 1989). 
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Child-Focused 



Individualized intervention plans are a 
cornerstone of EI/ECSE practices. For 
transitions to be effective, receiving 
programs need to provide continuity for 
young children. Fleck (1995) discusses 
the need to prepare kindergarten for 
children and children for kindergarten 
within a multicultural community. She 
describes this as “learning continuity” 
(p. 25). 






For transitions to be 
effective, receiving programs 
need to provide continuity for 
young children. 



Likewise, the 
change from 
early interven- 
tion services to 
a preschool 
program 
necessitates a 
plan to promote child adjustment and the 
generalization of skills. After the identifi- 
cation and acquisition of preschool-related 
skills, young children with disabilities 
often require continued opportunities for 
practice and reinforcement in the new 
environment. Regardless of the transition 
(age 3 or 5), support from families and 
service providers is critical (Fiechtl, Rule, 
& Innocenti, 1989; Fowler & Ostrosky, 
1994; Hains et al., 1988). Haymes et al. 
(1994) found that the use of individualized 
intervention strategies eased the transition 
for a sample of five children. Parents were 
included in the implementation of these 
intervention plans. For example, two 
mothers remained in the classroom for 
extended periods of time during their 
child’s first two weeks in the new setting. 



Successful adjustment to a new setting 
is a critical outcome of transition. The 
DEC recommended practice indicators 



emphasize this aspect of the transition 
process. One-third of the indicators 
contain strategies to facilitate child 
adjustment. Importantly, the child’s 
family is included in the recommenda- 
tions. Diversity issues are not explicitly 
discussed but should be a reference 
point for decision-making on the child’s 
behalf. 



Family-Focused 

Including families in the implementation 
of transition can take the form of visits 
to the receiving program, becoming a 
volunteer in the child’s new classroom, 
and continued communication and 
information exchange with service 
providers. Support is an additional 
consideration as families adjust to new 
services, personnel, and increased time 
away from their children (e.g., Hains et 
al., 1991; Hanline et al., 1989). 

Project PPT (Kilgo et al., 1989, Noonan 
& Ratokalau, 1992) provides individual- 
ized support to families. Opportunities 
are available throughout preparation and 
implementation, building on parent 
strengths and enabling parents (as 
formulated by Dunst, Trivette, & Deal, 
1988) to assume greater involvement in 
transition. Waxier, Thompson, and 
Poblete (1990) discuss the importance of 
ongoing parent-school contact. The 
authors describe two initiatives with 
culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups: Native- Americans in Minnesota 
(Millie Lacs Head Start) and English, 
Creole, and Spanish-speaking families 
in Florida (East Coast Migrant Head 
Start). Both programs focus on parent 
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education before, during, and after their 
child’s transition to kindergarten. 



Service Providers and 
Programs 



Susan Craig, director of a federally 
funded project entitled, “Transitioning 
Young, Culturally Diverse Children with 
Disabilities into the General Education 
Setting”, describes the process of 
involving Cambodian parents in their 
child’s transition (personal communica- 
tion, July 16, 1997). Much time and 
effort was placed into adapting the service 
delivery system to meet the needs of the 
families. A parent liaison was needed to 
gain community acceptance for the 
project. The “relational aspects” under- 
lying parent-service provider interac- 
tions also required an understanding of 
the political and social attitudes families 
brought with them from Cambodia. 
Understanding that these attitudes 
cannot be changed has altered the focus 
of the project in terms of building the 
foundation for family and community 
involvement in transitions. 

Both the DEC recommended practice 
indicators and the NAEYC recommen- 
dations stress family involvement during 
transition. Issues related to cross- 
cultural communication and family 
expectations are paramount when 
encouraging the participation of groups 
outside of the mainstream culture. The 
implementation component of transition, 
as the other components, must strive to 
meet the unique needs of families. Upon 
review of both sets of guidelines, 
strategies and suggestions to facilitate 
this facet of transition for culturally and 
linguistically diverse families are 
notably absent. 



The transition process requires a shared 
understanding among all participants. 
For service providers and other program 
personnel, implementation must build 
upon family 
preferences, 
child needs, and 
goals and objec- 
tives identified 
in the child’s 
IFSP or lEP 
(Rosenkoetteret 
al., 1994, p. 

172). As previ- 
ously men- 
tioned, ongoing 
communication and opportunities for 
collaboration are critical parts of suc- 
cessful transition efforts. For young 
children with disabilities and their 
families, service providers can play a 
pivotal role in smoothing the transition 
from one service delivery system to the 
next (Fowler et al., 1991; Lazzari & 
Kilgo, 1989; Wolery, 1989). 



Issues related to cross- 
cultural communication and 
family expectations are 
paramount when encouraging 
the participation of groups 
outside of the mainstream 
culture. 




A component of Project STIP (Hanline 
& Knowlton, 1988) is aimed at enhanc- 
ing the communication between service 
providers in 
both sending 
and receiving 
programs. Col- 
laboration, in 
terms of sharing 
resources and 
expertise, is the 
basis of this 
model. Project 



Id 



For young children with 
disabilities and their families^ 
service providers can play a 
pivotal role in smoothing the 
transition from one service 
delivery system to the next. 
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staff provide support to parents as they 
“gradually establish a trusting relation- 
ship with the professionals of the new 
preschool program while relying less on 
professionals from the infant interven- 
tion program. In this way, parents... can 
be supported throughout the transition” 
(p. 125). Hanline and colleagues (1989) 
recommend forming a partnership with 
parents as well as respecting parent 
concerns and answering questions. The 
authors also encourage a welcoming 
environment for parent visits to the 
child’s new classroom and the use of a 
notebook, phone calls, or home visits for 
ongoing communication. 

Both DEC and NAEYC emphasize 
communication between service provid- 
ers. In order to strengthen continuity 
between home and program and to meet 
the unique needs of young children with 
disabilities and their families, communi- 
cation must continue after the child’s 
transition to the new setting. In this way, 
problems arising from unanticipated or 
novel situations can be solved in a 
collaborative manner. 



Summary 

The research and practice literature on 
early childhood transitions provided 
only limited evidence for culturally 
sensitive practices during the transition 
from early intervention services to 
preschool services. Several efforts were 
identified for easing the process, such as 
individualized support to families, yet 
no explicit information was found 
concerning the issues that may emerge 
for culturally and linguistically diverse 
families during the change and adjust- 
ment to new services and service 
providers. In addition, implementation 
efforts and practices were not described 
for specific cultural groups. For ex- 
ample, Project STIP (Hanline & 
Knowlton, 1988) was carried out in San 
Francisco but no demographic informa- 
tion about the families receiving ser- 
vices is provided. When families are 
unfamiliar with service delivery systems 
and community resources (Hanson & 
Lynch, 1992), accessing and receiving 
services may continue to be a cause of 
stress after the child’s transition to a new 
program (e.g., Hains et al., 1991). It 
becomes imperative that all transition 
participants (young children with 
disabilities, families, and service provid- 
ers and programs) are provided with the 
support and assistance necessary to 
adjust to the changes produced by the 
transition. 
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Evaluation for Transition 



R osenkoetter et al. (1994) discuss 
three foci for evaluation: process, 
outcomes, and costs (p. 198). The 
authors also note, “in order to ensure 
that the most relevant questions are 
asked, family members as well as direct 
service providers and administrators 
should be involved in developing an 
evaluation plan.” Transition efforts 
require planning, resources, and a sense 
of ownership from all the members of 
the team. Evaluation is a means of 
discerning if all of these conditions have 
been met and to formulate recommenda- 
tions for changes to better meet the 
needs of young children with disabilities 
and their families. 



Child-Focused 



Child-focused evaluation typically 
focuses on one of two areas: mainte- 
nance or improvement of skills and 
placement in the least restrictive envi- 
ronment (LRE), that is, whenever 
appropriate, among typically developing 
peers. In terms of preschool services, 
such placements often translate to a 
child’s attendance in a community-based 
preschool program or Head Start. It is 
argued that placement in programs for 
typically developing children is an 
indication of a successful transition. 
Noonan and Ratokalau (1992) collected 
information on approximately 60 
children who participated in Project PPT 
at two primary demonstration sites. 

They found a trend toward placement in 
regular preschool settings for children 
with mild disabilities, severe disabilities. 
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or at-risk classifications. A similar trend 
of placement in programs for typically 
developing children was reported for a 
sample of Head Start children 
transitioning to kindergarten (LeAger & 
Shapiro, 1995). No children from the 
intervention group (template matching 
intervention) were referred for special 
education services. Likewise, Haymes et 
al. (1994) also found a reduced need for 
segregated placement for their small 
sample. 

Skill maintenance and improvement are 
regarded as important outcomes in El/ 
ECSE (Bailey & Wolery, 1992). When a 
young child with disabilities transitions 
to a new program, pre-transition targeted 
skills and behaviors require observation 
and evaluation by families and service 
providers. Hains et al. (1988) describe 
the maintenance 
of gains from 
preschool as the 
guiding ratio- 
nale for transi- 
tion planning. 

The authors 
stress the receiv- 
ing teacher’s 
role as the facili- 
tator of the pro- 
cess. However, 
little empirical research is available 
focusing on children’s skill maintenance 
post-transition. Rule et al. (1990) 
evaluated the use of the Skills for 
School Success curriculum on a sample 
of 18 four to five year olds (15 with 
disabilities). Observations were made in 



Evaluation is a means 
of discerning if conditions have 
been met and to formulate 
recommendations for changes 
to better meet the needs of 
young children with disabilities 
and their families. 
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three daycare centers, but did not 
continue after transition to kindergarten 
placements. However, kindergarten 
teachers of six children returned check- 
lists indicating 75-100% independent 
performance of SSS skills. 



The evaluation of family 
satisfaction with family 
adjustment to the new service 
delivery system and involvement 
in the transition process are 
important indicators of successful 
transitions. 



and Chandler (1996) state, “evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the transition process 
is often the weakest part of the transition 
plan” (p. 302). The authors urge the need 
to participate in foUow-up activities to 
ensure successful transitions. Gathering 
evidence of child maintenance of skills 
taught in preparation for transition is also 
specified as part of the evaluation of the 
transition process. 



Recommenda- 
tions from 
NAEYC and 
DEC focus on 
the preparation 
of the child for 
transition as 
weU as assis- 
tance during its 
implementa- 
tion. Bruder 





Family-Focused 

The evaluation of family satisfaction 
with and involvement in the transition 
process are important indicators of 
successful transitions. Family adjust- 
ment to the new service delivery system 
is another facet of the transition process 
deserving of evaluation (Hains et al., 
1991). A closer examination of these 
practices is necessary in order to assess 
their use with culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse groups. 



Hanline and Knowlton (1988) report that 
parents receiving transition services 
through Project STTP were satisfied with 
both the amount and quality of services. 
Further, parents suggested the availability 
of more information about services and 
the need to provide support to parents 
attending other area infant programs. 
Hanline (1988) surveyed fifty-four parents 
following their child’s transition and 
found that they ranked information needs 
similar to the set of parents interviewed 
prior to transition (n = 38). Interestingly, 
information related to parent involvement 
was ranked 18 out of 19 identified areas. It 
would appear that more immediate needs 
colored participant responses (p. 103). 

Spiegel-McGill et al. (1990) present an 
evaluation of a series of parent work- 
shops. Ten participating parents (seven 
mothers and three fathers of a total of 
seven children) rated the workshops 
favorably (mean ratings 4.00-4.83 on a 5 
point scale). The follow-up sessions 
with the home-based interventionists 
was rated as most helpful in preparing 
for the transition to preschool services. 
No information is provided regarding 
the cultural and linguistic background of 
the participating parents, only that one 
parent was dissatisfied with the training. 
The authors note “though a dual [group 
meetings and individual follow-up] 
approach provides distinct advantages, it 
may not meet all families’ transition 
assistance needs” (p. 75). Noonan and 
Ratokalau ( 1 992) evaluated parent 
education efforts via observations of 
twelve families during their first lEP 
meeting. They found parents were 
utilizing information from Project PPT 
during the lEP meetings. 
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Similar comments to the ones in the 
child-focused section can be made in 
reference to DEC recommended prac- 
tices indicators and family-focused 
evaluation. This aspect of transition is 
not discussed explicitly. It appears that 
projects are developing evaluation 
procedures but no systematic practices 
exist. Further, for families from cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse groups, 
practices would need to consider family 
preferences and cultural beliefs concern- 
ing feedback to persons viewed as 
authority figures (Hanson & Lynch, 
1992; Lynch & Hanson, 1992). 



Service Providers and 
Programs 

The need for feedback and suggestions 
for improvement are critical to improv- 
ing transition efforts. Service providers 
and administrators can provide such 
information (B ruder & Chandler, 1996; 
Rosenkoetter et al., 1994). 

Project BEST (Rous et al., 1994) and 
Project PPT (Noonan & Ratokalau, 

1992) provide processes in evaluation of 
training efforts. Forms are completed 
after training sessions as well as during 
implementation of transition plans. 
Materials and procedures have been 
reviewed favorably for both projects. 
Rous et al. add that participants rate the 
quality of the project as excellent. This 
is important to remember in regard to 
“the ultimate goal of transition develop- 
ment is an integrated system that 
addresses all critical issues as identified 
by individual communities” (p. 391). 



The last comment deserves attention in 
that evaluation of transition efforts must 
focus on meeting the needs of the 
communities and the families within 
them. The DEC recommended practices 
indicators provide ways to improve the 
transition between programs. Service 
providers are urged to visit programs 
and initiate referrals. An evaluation of 
meeting community needs is absent. 



Summary 



The evaluation of transition plans and 
procedures should take into account 
child change, family involvement and 
satisfaction, and service provider and 
program practices. Each group is faced 
with adjustments and reorganizations 
required to promote a smooth transition 
for all involved, including interactions 
with new service providers, different 
expectations for family involvement in 
services, and expectations for child 
behavior (Hains et al., 1991; Hanline et 
al., 1989. When working with culturally 
and linguisti- 
cally diverse 
groups, consid- 
eration should 
be given to 
unique as well 
as common 
needs. Working 
closely with 

families can provide insights into 
cultural and community expectations for 
transition and enhance the ability of 
service providers and programs to meet 
those expectations. 



"The ulrimate goal of 
transition development is an 
integrated system that addresses 
all critical issues os identified 
by individual communities.” 
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The preceding sections provide a 
synthesis of conceptual frameworks, 
empirical findings, and practices from 
transition projects assisting with the 
preparation, implementation and follow- 
up, and evaluation of the transition from 
early intervention services to preschool 
for young children with disabilities. 



their families, and service providers and 
programs. What follows are general 
conclusions regarding transition prac- 
tices and implications for serving the 
transition needs of young children with 
disabilities and their families from 
culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups. 



Conclusion 






F our points are salient for reviewing 
the preceding empirical studies and 
conceptual papers for the transition from 
early intervention services to preschool 
services for young children with dis- 
abilities and their families from cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse groups. 
They include: (a) congruence of current 
practices with recommended practices, 

(b) modifica- 
tions in current 
practices, (c) 
the degree to 
which cultur- 
ally and 
linguistically 
diverse groups 
have been addressed in the existing 
literature, and (d) recommendations for 
the transition from early intervention 
services to preschool services. 



when expectations differ 
across settings, a danger exists 
for diminished maintenance and 
generalization of skills. 



Congruence with 
Recommended Practices 



It appears that existing practices for the 
transition from early intervention 



services to preschool services are similar 
to the DEC recommended practice 
indicators for the child, family, and 
service providers and programs compo- 
nents. Overall, practices also appear to 
encompass the recommendations from 
NAEYC (e.g., program continuity, 
communication and cooperation among 
staff in sending and receiving programs, 
child preparation, and parent involve- 
ment in transition planning). Yet, Hains 
et al. (1989), for example, found the 
preschool and kindergarten teachers in 
their sample emphasized the use of 
different developmental skills in their 
classrooms (social interaction and 
communication skills versus discipline- 
related behaviors). When expectations 
differ across settings, a danger exists for 
diminished maintenance and generaliza- 
tion of skills. This disparity can be 
especially difficult for young children 
with disabilities (Bailey & Wolery, 

1992) and for young children from 
culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups (Leung, 1990). 



CONCLUSION 
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The translation from transition theory 
(e.g., Hains et aL, 1991; Hanline et aL, 
1989) into practice (e.g., Hanline & 
Knowlton, 1988; Noonan & Ratokalau, 
1992; Rous et al., 1994) is apparent 
across the recommended practice 
indicators for the family and the service 
provider and program components. 
However, there are indications that the 
translation is not complete. For example, 
parents requested additional information 
about preschool services and options 
than they received (Hanline & 

Knowlton, 1988) and service providers 
reported numerous community barriers 
affecting the implementation of transi- 
tion services (Rous et al., 1994). Further, 
reconunended practice indicators for 
culturally appropriate practices are 
notably limited across the implementa- 
tion and follow-up, and evaluation 
phases of transition. 



transition process to meet the needs of 
young children and their families from 
culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups. Further, limited demographic 
information is presented for most of the 
empirical studies. Only Noonan and 
Ratokalau 
(1992) provide 
detailed infor- 
mation about 
the cultural and 
racial back- 
ground of the 
recipients of 
services in their 
Hawaii-based project. Transition practices 
and the match between what is offered 
by service providers and programs and 
what is desired by individual families 
cannot be examined or assessed for their 
cultural appropriateness without addi- 
tional demographic information. 



Administrative support 
in terms of time, monetary 
assistance, and other resources 
is necessary to produce for all 
transition-related efforts. 




Administrative support in terms of time, 
monetary assistance, and other resources 
is necessary to produce for all transition- 
related efforts. Without administrative 
backing, initiatives can become limited 
in scope or fail to be modified to better 
match reconunended practice. 

Modifications in Current 
Practices 



The projects and transition efforts 
described in the literature serve diverse 
groups of families (e.g.. Project PPT in 
Hawaii and Project STIP in San Fran- 
cisco). Yet, little information is pre- 
sented regarding the extent to which 
changes were or were not made to the 



An example of modifications to existing 
practices was found in a project in 
Massachusetts (Susan Craig, personal 
communication, July 16, 1997). The 
community practice of active involve- 
ment in education-related matters was 
unfamiliar to their cultural beliefs and 
practices of newly arrived immigrants 
from Cambodia. The identification of a 
community leader as the parent liaison 
and the employment of native Cambo- 
dian service providers assisted with 
improving opportunities for Cambodian 
parents’ involvement in education- 
related matters, specifically transition 
between programs and services, 
and the opportunities were provided in 
a respectful and culturally sensitive 
manner. 
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Culturally and Linguisti- 
cally Diverse Groups Ad- 
dressed in the Literature 



As indicated above, there is a paucity of 
information related to transition prac- 
tices for culturally and linguistically 
diverse groups. It appears that projects 
serve diverse groups; for example 
several manuals are published in English 
and Spanish (BEST: Un paso adelante a 
los tres anos de edad: Guia para las 
familias, 1995). But there is limited 

dissemination 
and evaluation 
of such 
linguistically 
sensitive 
materials and 
practices at the 
present time. 



Federally 

funded projects are underway through- 
out the United States (e.g., FACTS/LRE 
in Illinois, Project Ta-kos in New 
Mexico). Investigators must be encour- 
aged to disseminate the processes, 
products, and detailed information about 
the families and service providers 
receiving their assistance. In this way, 
information can be collected and 
evaluated for cultural appropriateness in 
a more systematic manner. Examples of 
projects and disseminated materials are 
provided in Table 2. 






"By responding to 
families’ concerns and by 
supporting their involvement in 
early transitions, service 
providers can assist families in 
preparing for the future.” 



Recommendations for 
£ar\y Intervention 
Services to Preschool 
Transition 



Both the conceptual and empirical 
papers discuss recommendations for 
increasing the involvement and meeting 
the needs of young children with 
disabilities and their families during the 
transition from early intervention 
services to preschool services. Hains et 
al. (1991) state, “by responding to 
families’ concerns and by supporting 
their involvement in early transitions, 
service providers can assist families in 
preparing for the future” (p. 46). This 
statement highlights the reciprocal 
nature of the transition process. Families 
and service providers must work to- 
gether in order to prepare, implement, 
and evaluate the outcomes for all 
participants (Kilgo et al., 1989; Lazzari 
& Kilgo, 1989). 

Parent education and support is also 
recommended in the literature. The 
rationale is to assist parents in develop- 
ing skills they can use during the 
transition from early intervention to 
preschool services as well as during 
future transitions (McDonald, et al., 
1989; Spiegel-McGill et al., 1990). The 
identified processes in the transition 
literature focus on service providers and 
other staff members working with 
parents to identify information and 
service-related needs. Efforts then center 
on activities (e.g., referrals, visitations to 
programs) to meet identified needs. In 
this way, parents experience greater 
control over the process, reduced stress. 
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Table 2 


Transition Projects and Materials 


Project 


Purpose Sample materials 



BEST (Bridging Early Services 
Transition) 



FACTS/LRE (Family and Child 
Transitions into Least Restrictive 
Environments) 



Project PPT (Preschool 
Preparation and Transition) 



Project STEPS (Sequenced 
Transition to Education in the 
Public Schools) 



Project STIP (Supported 
Transition to Integrated 
Preschools) 

Project Ta-kos 



TEEM (Transition into the 
elementary education mainstream) 



Assists with local and state 
coordination of transition services 
for families and children with 
disabilities between the ages of 
2 and 5 

Addresses the process of 
transition planning for families 
and children between the ages of 
2 and 5 with a broad range of 
disabilities or developmental 
delays 

Provides support to families and 
their young children with special 
needs in the transition from infant 
programs to least restrictive 
preschool placements 

Provides training and technical 
assistance to state agencies, 
administrative and program staff, 
and families with children with 
disabilities aged birth to age eight 

Provides support and services to 
parents during all phases of the 
child's transition to preschool 
settings 

Provides inservice training to 
program staff and families with 
children aged birth to 8 with 
special needs 

Promotes the successful 
transition of young children with 
disabilities and their families 
from early childhood programs to 
kindergarten 



BEST: Step ahead at age three: A 
guide for families (Available in 
English and Spanish) (Smith & 
BEST Taskforce, 1995) 

FACTS/LRE Manual #4 
Planning your child's transition 
to preschool: A step-by-step 
guide for families (Chandler, 
Fowler, Hadden, & Stahurski, 
1995) 

PPT Transition Notebook 
(Ratokalau, Clayburgh, 
Yamashita, & Graham, 1991) 



Project STEPS replication 
manual, 2"^* Edition (Byrd, 
Stephens, Dyk, Rous, & Perry, 
1991) 

Parent Transition Preparation 
Checklist OR Making the 
Transition to Preschool: A Parent 
Manual (Hanline, 1987) 

Transition to public schools for 
families of young children with 
special needs: Parent workshops 
(Render, Yoches, & Coleman, 
1994) 

TEEM: A manual to support the 
transition of young children with 
special needs and their families 
from preschool into kindergarten 
and other regular education 
environments (Ross- Allen & 
Conn-Powers, 1991) 



Source: Compiled from NEC'^TAS 1993-94 Directory of Selected Early Childhood Programs 
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and are better informed to meet the 
demands of the transition (Hanline, 
1988; McDonald et aL, 1989). The next 
step is to evaluate these processes for 
culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups. 

What follows are implications for 
practice based on the preceding discus- 
sion. Five areas will be highlighted: 
community context, collaboration, 
communication, family concerns, and 
continuity. These five factors (5C’s) are 
critical in meeting the transition needs 
of young children with disabilities and 
their families from culturally and 
linguistically diverse groups. 

Community Context 

An awareness and understanding of the 
community context is needed for plan- 
ning, implementing, and evaluating 
transitions. Without a firm understanding 
of the issues facing families as well as 

family prefer- 
ences and 
cultural values, 
service provid- 
ers and pro- 
grams will be 
limited in the 
effectiveness of 
their transition 
efforts. For 
example, 

Lequerica (1993) discusses the stressors 
affecting new immigrant families with 
children with disabilities. She describes 
barriers to effective service delivery and 
points out the need “not only to identify 
family patterns of reactions to stress 
within their ethnic and cultural contexts, 
but to identify and analyze the patterns of 






A true partnership cannot 
be formed without explicit 
attention to cultural variation and 
preferences for involvement in 
transition efforts (Lynch & 
Hanson, 1992). 



service delivery of the agencies that serve 
poor, handicapped immigrant children” (p. 
549). Lynch (1992) also discusses the 
utilization of “cultural guides” (p. 40) to 
help foster an understanding of commu- 
nity values and practices for the agencies 
and personnel offering services to diverse 
groups. It must become a community- 
wide effort to meet the needs of diverse 
groups during transitions to and from 
service delivery systems. 

Collaboration 

Collaboration with families is essential 
during times of transition (Bruder & 
Chandler, 1996; Fowler et al., 1991; Hains 
et al., 1988; Hanline & Knowlton, 1988; 
Wolery, 1989). This becomes especially 
critical for easing transitions for families 
from culturally and linguistically diverse 
groups. The DEC recommended practice 
indicators recommend information 
exchange and opportunities for family 
involvement during transitions. Yet, 
transition strategies and options of 
increased specificity may be necessary to 
meet the needs of families from diverse 
groups. An understanding of cultural 
traditions concerning education and 
interaction with professionals will assist in 
formulating realistic options for collabora- 
tion in transition planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation. A true partnership 
cannot be formed without explicit atten- 
tion to cultural variation and preferences 
for involvement in transition efforts 
(Lynch & Hanson, 1992). 

Communication 

As with collaboration, communication 
with families is critical during times of 
transition. Increasingly, the literature is 
identifying strategies for cross-cultural 
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communication (Anderson, 1989; 

Lynch, 1992; Watkins & Eatman, this 
set of reports). Preservice and inservice 
training efforts (e.g. Lowenthal, 1996) 
must include instruction as well as an 
ongoing focus on the increased under- 
standing of inter- and intra-group 
differences in communication styles. 
Families from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse groups should be encour- 
aged to share their expertise and experi- 
ences through formal and informal 
means of feedback and evaluation of the 
transition process. In this way, commu- 
nication issues and barriers can be more 
readily identified and remediated. 

Family input is a vital link to enhancing 
communication between all of the 
individuals involved in transition efforts. 

Family Concerns 

Service providers, administrators, and 
policymakers must be responsive to 
family concerns when planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating transitions. In 
order for this to occur, an atmosphere of 
mutual respect and trust is needed. 

While this perspective is advocated 
throughout EI/ECSE practices (Odom & 
McLean, 1996), empirical studies are 
needed to more closely examine their 
use. Specifically for transition practices, 
research is necessary to validate the 
DEC recommended practice indicators 
and NAEYC recommendations and the 
match with the concerns of culturally 
and linguistically diverse groups. For 
example, encouraging families to visit 
programs and speak with service 
providers may be incompatible to 
cultural views concerning professionals 
and/or replaced by more immediate 
concerns for housing and medical care. 



Again, specific strategies and methods 
are needed that effectively address the 
concerns of culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse groups during times of 
transition. 

Continuity 

Finally, continuity between home and 
program must be incorporated through- 
out the transition process. Along with 
identifying child skills for the next 
environment (e.g. Carta et al., 1990), 
efforts must be made to address other 
differences in service delivery that may 
affect families from culturally and 
linguistically diverse groups. Inconsis- 
tencies in expectations, procedures, or 
activities can adversely affect family 
functioning (Lynch & Hanson, 1992). 
Service providers are in an important 
position to facilitate this continuity. 
Rosenkoetter et al. (1994) provide 
suggestions for creating continuity for 
children. For example, differences in 
program or agency philosophy and 
curriculum can be eased by promoting 
communication across programs and 
gradually preparing children for changes 
(p. 1 14-120). Similar strategies can be 
developed for continuity and culturally 
sensitive practices for diverse groups of 
families. In this way, stress is reduced 
and families can be more actively 
involved in the transition process. 

For transition practices to be effective 
for young children with disabilities 
and their families from culturally and 
linguistically diverse groups, adapta- 
tions, modifications, and a critical 
evaluation of existing practices will be 
necessary in order to provide cultur- 
ally appropriate services. 
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Rosenkoetter, S. E., Hains, A. H., & Fowler, S. A. (1994). Bridging 
early services for children with special needs and their families . 
Baltirnore, MD: Brookes. 



Summary 

This text provides a comprehensive look at both the components and process of early transitions for 
young children with special needs and their families. Throughout, the authors emphasize the dynamic 
nature of transitions and the need for communication and collaboration between families and service 
providers from the sending and receiving programs. 

Fourteen chapters comprise the text, each offering insights into specific aspects of the transition 
experience. Notably, several chapters address in more detail the specific needs and concerns of families. 
An effort is made to include families representing diverse cultural and linguistic groups in descriptions of 
existing practices, vignettes, and in emphasizing the individualized nature of transition planning, 
preparation, implementation, and evaluation. Service providers are encouraged to consider their 
experiences with transition in early childhood special education, review relevant research, and raise their 
awareness of issues related to interagency collaboration, continuity for children, and related concerns. In 
addition, a number of chapters offer a context and a framework for the transition process (e.g.. Chapter 2: 
Policies, regulations, and prevailing philosophies for intervention: The context of bridge building). The 
metaphor used throughout the text of building bridges is particularly apt and serves as a means to link all 
of the chapters into an integrated discussion of this topic. 

There are also six Appendices and an extensive reference list. These resources provide a starting point for 
families, service providers, and administrators to examine existing practices and make changes to better 
meet the needs of all participants in the transition process. Individual chapters also include checklists, 
vignettes, and other resources for developing and improving transition practices within the context of 
recommended practice and drawing on the wealth of experiences of the authors. 

While this text may not address all of the unique issues faced by families from diverse cultural and 
linguistic groups, it provides a wealth of information about the types of transition practices and, more 
importantly, an orientation to transition that is based on the needs and preferences of all the individuals 
involved in early childhood transitions. 
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Johnson, L. J., Gallagher, R. J„ Cook, M., & Wong, P. (1995). 
Critical skills for kindergarten: Perceptions from kindergarten 
teachers. Journal of Early intervention. 19 141. 315-327. 



Summary 

This study examined the perspectives of kindergarten teachers related to the skills needed for entry into 
the kindergarten setting. A sample of 176 kindergarten teachers completed a survey by ranking 149 skills 
within 5 domains (gross motor, fine motor, school readiness, language, and social skills). Items were 
ranked from very important to not important on a four-point scale. Teachers were also asked to select the 
five most important skills from each domain area as well as the five most critical skills for children to 
possess across the five domains. 

Results indicated that kindergarten teachers stressed skills related to independence more so than those 
related to academic readiness. Specifically, kindergarten teachers in this sample rated a large number of 
items in the domains of social and language skills as the most critical for kindergarten entry. The other 
domain areas were represented but not with as many entries in the top five most important skills category. 
The relevance of these findings to the transition into kindergarten for young children with special needs is 
threefold. First, preschool programs typically address these five domain areas but may emphasize these 
developmental areas in different ways than what is expected in the kindergarten setting. Second, for 
preschool children with special needs, interventions are often focused on remediating deficit areas with 
less attention to some of the skills mentioned considered critical for kindergarten. Third, for families from 
diverse backgrounds, the skills identified by this sample of kindergarten teachers may conflict with 
traditional practices or beliefs (e.g., group cooperation versus individual effort, types of interactions with 
adults). 

In their discussion, Johnson and colleagues point out that “these kindergarten teachers have identified 
critical skills for children that consist of independence, rich language and communication ability, and 
social skills that enable the child to get along with peers and adults” (p. 326). The authors also stress the 
correspondence of these skills with recommended practice in early childhood special education. These 
areas should be included in the child preparation component of the transition from preschool to 
kindergarten, but must be tempered with the preferences and priorities of culturally and linguistically 
diverse families. 
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Noonan, M. J., & Ratokalau, N. B. (1991). PPT: The Preschool 
Preparation and Transition Project. Journal of Early Intervention, 
15(4), 390-398. 



Summary 

This article describes a model demonstration program in Hawaii. The authors describe the following 
components of this effort: (a) child preparation for the transition from early intervention to inclusive 
preschools, (b) program level changes to ensure smooth transitions, and (c) community support of the 
inclusion of young children with special needs in preschool settings. 

Demographic information is provided for the approximately 800 children served by PPT. Over half of 
these families represented minority groups such as Hawaiian, Filipino, Japanese, and mixed heritage. 
Parent education and transition support were provided to families and tailored to individual preferences 
(e.g., individual versus group parent education instruction). Corresponding staff development and 
transdisciplinary teaming activities were also implemented to ensure a shared commitment and vision to 
the project. 

Evaluation data indicated that a significant number of children moved into inclusive preschool settings, 
parent knowledge about transition and related legal information increased, and parents were satisfied with 
the PPT model. In fact, at the conclusion of funding, Hawaii’s Department of Health requested replication 
of the project statewide. It appears that PPT offers a blueprint for effective transition practices for 
culturally diverse families and other stakeholders in early childhood special education. 
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Daniel, J. E. (1993). Infants to toddlers: Qualities of effective 
transitions. Young Children. 48 (61. 16-21. 



Summary 

This article describes the efforts of the University of Pittsburgh Child Development Center (UCDC) to 
prepare children and their families for the transition from infant to toddler child care groupings. Each 
infant group includes twelve children between the ages of 6 weeks and 18 months with three caregivers. 
The toddler group consists of 15 children from 18 months to 3 years with three caregivers. A number of 
significant changes exist between the two groups in terms of group composition, daily routines, activities, 
and social demands. 

The author conceptualizes transition as mountain climbs and provides a thorough description of the 
approach to facilitating transitions at UCDC. She emphasizes both the shared and individual nature of the 
transition process, that typically takes approximately five to six weeks for completion. The child is 
introduced to new aspects of the toddler room in a step-by-step fashion that facilitates a smooth transition. 
Parent involvement is also stressed, along with various forms of communication between parents and 
caregivers (e.g., informal conversations, visits to the toddler room). 

This article includes a brief discussion of “Trouble spots and adjustments” (p. 20). Adjustments may need 
to be made to accommodate individual child and/or parent needs. It also includes many photographs of 
young children, their parents, and caregivers representing a number of culturally diverse groups. 
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Pathways in Early Service Coordination 

[Video and Guide] Peggy Rosin 

Meredith Green 
Liz Hechf 
Linda Tuchman 
Sue Robbins 

Summary 

This videotape illustrates some personal challenges faced in providing early 
intervention service coordination. Four scenarios are presented, each depicting one or 
more unsolved dilemmas from four clusters of service coordination activities. 

Viewers are asked to generate solutions, to respond to key questions, and to solve 
problems in ways that appear viable from their perspective and community context. 
Clusters of activities include getting started in the Individualized Family Service Plan 
process, providing follow-along services to families in implementing IFSP, facing 
unexpected crises, and initiating transitions. A separate guide recaps each scenario 
with its accompanying questions from the videotape. 

Bibliographic Information 

Peggy Rosin, Meredith Green, Liz Hecht, Linda Tuchman, Sue Robbins. Pathways in 
Early Service Coordination [Video and Guide] (1996). Pathways Service 
Coordination Project Early Intervention Program: Madison, WI. (11 pages). 

Language: English 

Availability 

May be ordered from: 

Pathways Service Coordination Project Early Intervention Program • Waisman 
Center, Room 231 • University of Wisconsin-Madison • 1500 Highland Avenue 
Madison, WI 53705 • (608) 265-2063 phone • (608) 263-0529 /av 

Producer Information 

Intended User Audience: These materials were developed primarily for parents and 
adult family members of children with disabilities, service delivery personnel, faculty 
and trainers, preservice students, paraprofessionals, and administrators in the field of 
early intervention. Beginners and individuals with an advanced level of experience 
will find these materials useful. These materials were developed for a universal 
population for whom English is the first language or who are proficient in English. 
These materials may be used in a variety of settings including inservice training, 
college settings, and parent support groups. Parts of the material may be duplicated 
and used during home visits. Parts of these materials include information specific to 
Wisconsin. However, these materials were developed for use throughout the United 
States and its territories. 
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Producer Information (cont) 

Product Development: These materials were developed through the Pathways: 

Service Coordination Inservice Project, supported by the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Services grant #H024P3001, awarded by the U.S. Department of 
Education. Family members, service delivery personnel, faculty and trainers, and 
administrators from the fields of early intervention, social work, and speech pathol- 
ogy participated in the development of this material. Staff members were composed 
mostly of European Americans. Some of the staff members were bilingual. Family 
members represented various groups including African American, Native American, 
and Hispanic and Latino. 

Product Evaluation: The developers of these materials have evaluated and field-tested 
these materials in several states and U.S. territories (New Mexico, Idaho, Alabama, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, New Jersey, Mississippi, Florida, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the American Samoa). Family members, service delivery personnel, faculty and 
trainers, and administrators from the fields of early intervention, social work, physi- 
cal therapy, occupational therapy, and speech pathology participated in the evaluation 
of this material. The evaluation results of these materials are available from the 
developers upon request. 

Product Dissemination: As of 1998, approximately 500 copies of the training and 
resource guide and over 300 videos and video guides have been distributed and sold 
nationwide. 
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Transition: A Time for Growth 

[Video] Sharon Rosenkoefter 

Ann Higgens Hains 
Carolyn Streufert 



Summary 

This 13-minute videotape recording is designed to help parents of young children 
with disabilities understand the transition process from early intervention services for 
infants and toddlers (ages birth to three) to special education preschool services. 
Information was compiled from numerous interviews with families in transition. 



Bibliographic Information 

Sharon Rosenkoetter, Ann Higgens Hains, Carolyn Streufert. Transition: A Time for 
Growth [Video] (1995). Bridging Early Services Transition Project: McPherson, KS. 
Language: English and Spanish 



Availability 

Print version available at no charge to parents and other requesters; call to verify 
current price for video. 

May be ordered from: 

Bridging Early Services Transition Project c/o Associated Colleges of Central Kansas • 
210 S. Main St. • 1 West Wilson Street, P.O. Box 7851 • McPherson, KS 67460 • 
(316) 241-7754 phone • (316) 24 1-5 153 /ax 

Producer Information 

Intended User Audience: Note: The developer’s information below relates to the print 
version entitled Step Ahead at Age 3. The Step Ahead at Age 3 manual is written 
primarily for parents and family members, and it is also useful for service delivery 
personnel working in early intervention or early childhood special education settings 
and service coordinators (all disciplines). There is no specific cultural or linguistic 
group identified. The intended audience is the families of Wisconsin. 
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Producer Information (cont) 

Product Development: The Wisconsin Step Ahead was developed by the Wisconsin 
Bridging Early Services Transition Project Planning Committee - a state-level 
committee which included lead agency representatives, program administrators, 
service providers and parents. A subcontract from an Early Education Program for 
Children with Disabilities (EEPCD) outreach grant awarded to the Associated 
Colleges of Central Kansas provided Wisconsin with initial funds to develop the 
manual. Additional funding and support was received from the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Health and Family Services and Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 
Administrators, parents, faculty/trainers, service delivery personnel, and state lead 
agency representatives all participated in the development of the manual. The devel- 
opers had European American backgrounds. 

Product Evaluation: Evaluation occurred at workshops given throughout the state of 
Wisconsin. Parents, service delivery personnel, and administrators who attended 
these workshops rated the usefulness of the materials. Evaluations were received 
from personnel representing the fields of early intervention and early childhood 
special education, occupational therapy, social work, physical therapy, and speech 
pathology. 92% of the evaluations were completed by European Americans, 5% by 
African Americans, 2% by people of Hispanic/Latino backgrounds, and 1% by 
Native Americans. Evaluation results are available in the First Step Final Report to 
OSEP. 

Product Dissemination: 7,000 Step Ahead at Age 3 manuals have been disseminated. 
All parents in Birth to Three Programs in Wisconsin’s 72 counties have received 
copies from 1995 to the present. Service coordinators use them in conjunction with 
families. 
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Entering a New Preschool: How Service Providers 
and Families Can Ease the Transitions of Children 
Turning Three Who Have Special Needs 



Mary Donegan 
Dale B. Fink 
Susan A. Fowler 
Michael W. Wischnowski 



Summary 

This booklet discusses some of the issues children and families may experience 
during the transition into preschool and presents suggestions to help minimize 
adjustment problems for children with special needs entering preschool. Ways in 
which early intervention staff, staff in the new setting, and families can work together 
to provide a satisfactory transition for these children are illustrated in the fictional 
account of one child’s transition, based on the experiences of the authors. Transition 
planning is described beginning with the Individualized Family Support Plan (IFSP), 
running through strategies for use prior to and after the transition. Lists of additional 
resources are present, including books to help children with their transition. 



Bibliographic Information 

Mary Donegan, Dale B. Fink, Susan A. Fowler, Michael W. Wischnowski. Entering a 
New Preschool: How Service Providers and Families Can Ease the Transitions of 
Children Turning Three Who Have Special Needs (1994). Family and Child 
Transitions into Least Restrictive Education (FACTS/LRE): Champaign, IL. (18 
pages). Language: English 

Availability 

Available online, some print copies still available at address below. 

May be ordered from: 

Family and Child Transitions into Least Restrictive Education (FACTS/LRE) • 

61 Children’s Research Center • 5 1 Gerty Drive • Champaign, IL 61820 • 

(217) 333-4123 phone 

Producer Information 

Intended User Audience: This booklet is intended for parents and family members 
and service delivery personnel who work in early intervention and early childhood 
special education settings or other preschool settings. The user’s level of experience 
with the information presented in the booklet is intended to be introductory. The 
booklet is intended for heterogeneous groups who are English speaking. The material 
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does not appear to address specific cultural groups. The booklet is meant to be used 
in preschool settings (specialized programs as well as regular preschools which 
include children with special needs) in the U.S. Parents at their homes are the 
intended audience of the material. 

Product Development: The FACTS/LRE materials were developed in a university 
setting through funding received from an OSEP grant from the U.S. Dept of Educa- 
tion (HD024220001). University staff and service delivery staff with backgrounds in 
early childhood special education developed the booklet. Parents were also involved 
in the preparation of the material. The cultural background of the developers was 
European American. 

Product Evaluation: None, although there may be some field-testing at a later date. 

Product Dissemination: As of 1 1/98, 2,825 copies of Entering a New Preschool have 
been distributed to service delivery providers in Illinois; Texas; Puget Sound, WA; 
Indiana Bureau of Child Development; West Virginia; Chicago, IL Public Schools; 
New York Head Start RAP; and the University of Kansas. 
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Facilitating Inclusion in Community Settings: Creating 
Environments that Support the Communication and 
Social Interactions of Young Children 



Martha L Venn 
Dale B. Fink 
Sarah Hadden 
Susan A. Fowler 



Summary 

This guide oifers suggestions to promote social interaction and communication of 
preschool children, thereby facilitating inclusion of children with speech and 
language delays into community settings. A preschool scenario is presented to 
illustrate problem areas in classroom communication. Guidelines are then offered for 
integrating learning opportunities into the daily preschool routines, maximizing 
natural opportunities with children, and anticipating circumstances that can be used 
to promote children’s use of language and positive social interaction. The following 
techniques to promote communication are considered: changing communication and 
speech patterns, asking open-ended questions, pausing, using expansions, and 
offering praise and encouragement. The preschool scenario is then reexamined, and 
guidelines for modifying daily routines are offered. A form for recording a teacher 
action plan is provided. 

Bibliographic Inhrmation 

Martha L. Venn, Dale B. Fink, Sarah Hadden, Susan A. Fowler. Facilitating Inclusion 
in Community Settings: Creating Environments that Support the Communication and 
Social Interactions of Young Children (1994). Family and Child Transitions into 
Least Restrictive Education (FACTS/LRE): Champaign, IL. (18 pages). Language: 
English 

Ayailability 

Available online; some print copies still available for purchase. 

May be ordered from: 

Family and Child Transitions into Least Restrictive Education (FACTS/LRE) • 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign • 61 Children's Research Center • 

51 Gerty Drive • Champaign, IL 61820 • (217) 333-4123 phone 
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Intended User Audience: This booklet is intended for administrators, service delivery 
personnel, speech pathologists, and paraprofessionals that work in early intervention 
and early childhood special education settings. The user’s level of experience with 
the information presented in the booklet is intended to be introductory. The booklet is 
intended for heterogeneous groups who are English speaking. The material does not 
appear to address specific cultural groups. The intended use of the booklet is in 
preschool settings. 

Product Development: The FACTS/LRE materials were developed in a university 
setting through funding received from an OSEP grant from the U.S. Dept of Educa- 
tion (HD024220001). University staff and service delivery staff with backgrounds in 
early childhood special education developed the booklet. The cultural background of 
the developers was European American. 

Product Evaluation: None 

Product Dissemination: As of 11/97, 2,396 copies of Facilitating Inclusion in Com- 
munity Settings have been distributed to service delivery providers in Illinois; Texas; 
Puget Sound, WA; Indiana; West Virginia; Chicago, IL; New York; and Kansas. 
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Instructional Strategies Manual for the Helpful Entry 
Level Skills Checklist-Revised Edition (3rd Edition) 



Rita Byrd 
Beth Rous 



Summary 

This manual was designed for use with the Helpful Entry Level Skills Checklist - 
Revised Edition and the Developmental Ages for Skills included on the Helpful Entry 
Level Skills Checklist. Specific strategies for teaching or reinforcing particular 
social, behavioral, and functional skills are included, as are general teaching ideas for 
classroom use. Tips and activities are coded to indicate whether they address the 
needs of students with hearing impairments, visual impairments, multiple disabilities, 
or speech/language impairments; a separate code is assigned to indicate family 
activities. Instructional strategies and activities explore classroom rules, work skills, 
communication skills, social behavior skills, and self-management skills. Appendices 
list and discuss recommended games, finger plays, music, books, kits, videos, 
assistive technology, and automated learning devices. 

Bibliographic Information 

Rita Byrd, Beth Rous. Instructional Strategies Manual for the Helpful Entry Level 
Skills Checklist-Revised Edition (3^“ edition) (1997). PROJECT STEPS: Lexington, 
KY. (95 pages). Language: English 

Availabilily 

May be ordered from: 

PROJECT STEPS • 202 Mineral Industries Building • Lexington, KY 40506 • 

(606) 257-9117 phone 



Producer Information 

Intended User Audience: This module is written primarily for service delivery 
personnel and paraprofessionals in early childhood education, early intervention, 
early childhood special education, occupational therapy, physical therapy, and speech 
therapy. The information provided is at an advanced level. The module is written for 
a universal population for whom English is the first language or who are proficient in 
English. It was intended for use in inservice training. This module was initially 
developed for individuals residing in Kentucky. It was later revised for use 
throughout the United States. 
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Product Development: This material was developed by Project STEPS, under the 
funding of a U.S. Department of Education grant (EEPCD). Administrators and 
service delivery personnel (e.g., early childhood educators, early interventionists, 
early childhood special education teachers, occupational therapists, physical thera- 
pists, and speech pathologists) participated in the development of this material. 
Participants represented African American and European American groups. 

Product Evaluation: This material was evaluated in Lexington, KY by university- 
based faculty trainers in early childhood special education and social work. The 
evaluators were of European American descent. Results of the evaluation are avail- 
able in the Project STEPS’ annual report to the EEPCD. 

Product Dissemination: As of 1998, over 3,000 copies have been distributed and sold 
in 27 states and 3 countries. 
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Interagency Agreements: Improving the Transition 
Process for Young Children with Special Needs and 
Their Families 



Dale B. Fink 
Eileen Borgia 
Susan A. Fowler 



Summary 

This booklet focuses on the role of interagency agreements in facilitating the 
transition of young children and their families from early intervention services to 
preschool services as children turn 3 years of age. Interagency agreements can be 
viewed as an “invisible brace” supporting families and staff as they consider many 
issues in moving from one service system to another. Interagency agreements can 
expand educational options while reassuring those legally and fiscally responsible for 
children’s educational programs that they are acting properly. The role of service 
programs and the local interagency council in developing an interagency agreement 
for transitions is discussed. Laws that underlie the services for young children with 
disabilities and special needs are reviewed. Issues to be considered in drawing up an 
interagency agreement include: guidelines to promote continuity of services, 
avoiding duplication of assessment, logistical and technical support issues, and the 
level of formality. Two vignettes describe service transitions and the impact of 
interagency agreements. Components of a good interagency agreement are listed. The 
booklet closes with an interagency agreement currently in use and a model 
agreement. 

Bibliographic Inhrmation 

Dale B. Fink, Eileen Borgia, Susan A. Fowler. Interagency Agreements: Improving 
the Transition Process for Young Children with Special Needs and Their Families 
(1994). Family and Child Transitions into Least Restrictive Education (FACTS/ 

LRE): University of Illinois at: Champaign, IL. (18 pages). Language: English 

Availability 

Available online full text; some copies still available for purchase. 

May be ordered from: 

Family and Child Transitions into Least Restrictive Education (FACTS/LRE) • 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign • 61 Children’s Research Center • 

51 Gerty Drive • Champaign, IL 61820 • (217) 333-4123 phone 
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Intended User Audience: This booklet is intended for parents and family members 
and service delivery personnel who work in early intervention and early childhood 
special education settings or other preschool settings. The user’s level of experience 
with the information presented in the booklet is intended to be introductory. The 
booklet is intended for heterogeneous groups who are English speaking. The material 
does not appear to address specific cultural groups. The booklet is meant to be used 
in preschool settings (specialized programs as well as regular preschools which 
include children with special needs) in the U.S. Parents in their homes are the 
intended audience of this material. 

Product Development: The FACTS/LRE materials were developed in a university 
setting through funding received from an OSEP grant from the U.S. Dept of Educa- 
tion (HD024220001). University staff and service delivery staff with backgrounds in 
early childhood special education developed the booklet. Parents were also involved 
in the preparation of the material. The cultural background of the developers was 
European American. 

Product Evaluation: Although there may be some field-testing at a later date, there 
has been no product evaluation. 

Product Dissemination: As of 9/8/98, 2,804 copies of Interagency Agreements: 
Improving the Transition Process for Young Children with Special Needs and Their 
Families have been distributed to service delivery providers in Illinois; Texas; Puget 
Sound, WA; Indiana Bureau of Child Development; West Virginia; Chicago, IL 
Public Schools; New York Head Start RAP; and the University of Kansas. 
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Multicultural Early Childhood Team Training: Infusing 
Cultural Competence in Early Childhood Programs: 
Participant Notebook 



Nona Flynn 
Eva K. Thorp 
Kyppee White Evans 
Cherie Takemoto 



Summary 

Intended to be used by parent and professional teams learning from other parent and 
professional teams, this participant’s manual is designed to help improve services to 
diverse families of young children with special needs. It includes twelve modules that 
address: (1) culturally competent, family centered principles; (2) family find; (3) 
communication and partnerships; (4) areas of child development; (5) family centered 
assessment practices; (6) inclusive services; (7) Individualized Family Service Plans 
and Individualized Education Programs; (8) home visits; (9) facilitating transitions; 
(10) facilitating the process of becoming a family centered, culturally sensitive 
program; (11) developing an action plan; and (12) on-site follow-up consultation. The 
design of the participant training materials was based upon principles of adult 
learning. Two-thirds of the activities involve active participant involvement, 
including individual and team surveys, role plays, team projects, and analysis of case 
studies. Activities are designed to support team building and collaboration. They are 
also designed to assist participating teams in seeing themselves as change agents and 
to support their continuing to work together after the training. 

Bibliographic Information 

Nona Flynn, Eva K. Thorp, Kyppee .White Evans, Cherie Takemoto. Multicultural 
Early Childhood Team Training: Infusing Cultural Competence in Early Childhood 
Programs: Participant Notebook (1998). The Parent Educational Advocacy Training 
Center (PEATC), George Mason University (GMU): Fairfax, VA. (210 pages). 
Language: English 

Availability 

Cost is for Participant Notebook and Trainer’s Guide. 

May be ordered from: 

The Parent Educational Advocacy Training Center (PEATC) • George Mason 
University (GMU) • Multicultural Early Childhood Team Training • George Mason 
University, MSN 1F2 • 4400 University Drive • Fairfax, VA 22030 • 

(703) 993-3670 phone 
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Producer Information 

Intended User Audience: All personnel providing services to culturally, linguistically, 
and ability diverse young children and their families can use this material. MECTT 
(Multicultural Early Childhood Team Training) is intended for use by family/ 
professional teams of trainers to be delivered to family/professional teams as 
participants. Ideally, trainers should be from different cultural, racial and ethnic 
backgrounds and should be familiar with their community. 

Product Development: MECTT is a comprehensive training curriculum that prepares 
parent and professional teams to improve the services to diverse families of young 
children with special needs. A culturally diverse staff of parents and professionals 
representing both collaborating organizations developed the training materials. This 
project team/staff included two co-directors, a project coordinator, a training coordi- 
nator, a bilingual outreach trainer, and a publication specialist. 

Culturally diverse families make up about one-fourth of the families in the United 
States. In the Northern Virginia Area of Metropolitan Washington, early childhood 
programs are serving families from an array of cultures with over one hundred 
different languages or dialects spoken in homes. 

The Design Task Force, an advisory body, was organized to broaden the expertise of 
staff and include consumer input. Like the project staff, this was a culturally diverse 
group of educators, service providers and family members of children with disabili- 
ties. This body formed focus groups, review teams, and directly contributed to the 
content. The twenty-four members are listed/recognized as Project Contributors in 
the Trainer’s Guide. These individuals brought the following cultural perspectives to 
the project: European American; Native American; African American; Latino; Asian; 
and Middle Eastern. Members are ongoing contributors. 

Product Evaluation: The materials were evaluated at several regional sites in Virginia, 
as well as multi-state sites. Evaluation is a continuous process and takes place at 
different levels. What follows, shares some of the ways these materials have been 
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evaluated over the years. First, individuals in the fields of early childhood special 
education, as well as diversity, use and evaluate these materials on an ongoing basis. 

Consultants were especially helpful in the development and review/evaluation 
process. Our Project was fortunate to work with five. Dr. Eleanor Lynch is Professor 
and Chair of Special Education at San Diego State University. She is the co*author of 
Developing Cross-Cultural Competence. Dr. Larry Edelman is with the Department 
of Pediatrics, University of Colorado, Health and Science Center. He is also head of 
Edelman Training and Development Services, and a leader in the field of adult 
learning. Dr. Dennis Hunt is the Executive Director of the Center for Multicultural 
Human Services, and expert in the field of training and diversity. Karren Ikeda Wood 
is with the Department of Teacher Preparation and Special Education, Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development at George Washington University. She 
also serves as Adjunct Professor in the Graduate School of Education at George 
Mason University. Joan Melner serves as consultant and liaison with Zero to Three 
and the National Early Childhood Technical Assistance System and advises the 
project relative to formatting, and production and marketing. The Consultants were a 
culturally diverse group of men and women, leaders in their field, bringing their 
disciplines and varied experiences to this project. 

After the first field test, on-site follow-up meetings with parent/professional teams 
and program administrators were scheduled. This provided the opportunity to review 
plans, to discuss obstacles/barriers, and to problem-solve further strategies. Action 
Plans and Site Visit Reports are on file. 

In January of 1997, and following the first Leadership Institute, we convened a group 
of training experts, which were asked to review the curriculum materials, for a 
special task force meeting. As always, this was a diverse group that included gradu- 
ates of MECTT representing various parts of the Washington and Richmond Metro- 
politan Areas. This was a brainstorming meeting seeking the expertise, experience, 
and input from the task force relative to clarity and usefulness, and specific input 
regarding case studies and activities. In addition to the training materials, reviewers 
received several questions in hope of guiding them through the review process. As 
well as those in attendance, eight additional individuals received the same mailing. 

All information is kept on file and feedback used in updating the training materials. 
Finally, ongoing evaluation occurs as we receive immediate feedback from partici- 
pants. In addition, follow-up telephone interviews have been conducted with all 
participants to date. 

The project team believes in a cross-cultural representation as it relates to staff, 
consultants advisory groups, evaluators, and participants. Our project includes the 
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voice and involvement of the major cultural and ethnic groups making up the popula- 
tion, not only in the Washington Metropolitan Area but also in the United States. 

With respect, we also believe that it might prove counterproductive to divide and 
count individuals in any one culture or group. Grant progress reports have all evalua- 
tions to date. Summative evaluations are in progress and will be available the Spring 
of 1999. 

Product Dissemination: Hundreds have been disseminated. The project team has 
directly trained 246 participants, all receiving notebooks. In addition, all outreach 
sites are given camera-ready copies of the training materials to duplicate and use in 
training. District of Columbia, Illinois, Virginia (4 regions), Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Maryland, and California have outreach sites. The leadership Institute extends our 
outreach, through participation of leadership teams, to these additional states: North 
Carolina, Ohio, New Jersey, New Mexico, Washington, Kentucky, Montana, Indiana 
and Rhode Island. 
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Multicultural Early Childhood Team Training: Infusing 
Cultural Competence in Early Childhood Programs: 
Trainers Guide 



Nona Flynn 
Eva K. Thorp 
Kyppee White Evans 
Cherie Takemofo 



Summary 

Intended to be used by parent and professional teams to train other parent and 
professional teams, this trainer’s guide is designed to help teach parents and 
professionals how to improve services to diverse families of young children with 
special needs. It includes twelve modules that address: (1) culturally competent, 
family centered principles; (2) family find; (3) communication and partnerships; (4) 
areas of child development;” (5) family centered assessment practices; (6) inclusive 
services; (7) Individualized Family Service Plans and Individualized Education 
Programs; (8) home visits; (9) facilitating transitions; (10) facilitating the process of 
becoming a family centered, culturally sensitive program; (11) developing an action 
plan; and (12) on-site follow-up consultation. The guide is organized to make 
planning and delivery of training as easy as possible. Materials include a Module-at- 
a-Glance, listing activities, time frameworks, materials, and recommended 
reparations. In addition, each activity is described in depth, including transition 
statements to the next activity. Resource materials are provided for the preparation of 
mini-lectures, and masters for overheads are provided for duplications. The last 
module contains recruitment resources, including sample letters and interview 
protocols, as well as a guide for providing follow-up to teams. 

Bibliographic Information 

Nona Flynn, Eva K. Thorp, Kyppee White Evans, Cherie Takemoto. Multicultural 
Early Childhood Team Training: Infusing Cultural Competence in Early Childhood 
Programs: Trainers Guide (1998). The Parent Educational Advocacy Training Center 
(PEATC), George Mason University (GMU): Fairfax, VA. (210 pages). Language: 
English 

Availability 

Cost is for Participant Notebook and Trainer’s Guide. 

May be ordered from: 

The Parent Educational Advocacy Training Center (PEATC) • Multicultural Early 
Childhood Team Training • George Mason University, MSN 1F2 • 4400 University 
Drive • Fairfax, VA 22030 • (703) 993-3610 phone 
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Intended User Audience: All personnel providing services to culturally, linguistically, 
and ability diverse young children and their families can use this material. MECTT 
(Multicultural Early Childhood Team Training) is intended for use by family/ 
professional teams of trainers to be delivered to family/professional teams as 
participants. Ideally, trainers should be from different cultural, racial and ethnic 
backgrounds and should be familiar with their community. 

Product Development: MECTT is a comprehensive training curriculum that prepares 
parent and professional teams to improve the services to diverse families of young 
children with special needs. A culturally diverse staff of parents and professionals 
representing both collaborating organizations developed the training materials. This 
project team/staff included two co-directors, a project coordinator, a training coordi- 
nator, a bilingual outreach trainer, and a publication specialist. 

Culturally diverse families make up about one-fourth of the families in the United 
States. In the Northern Virginia Area of Metropolitan Washington, early childhood 
programs are serving families from an array of cultures with over one hundred 
different languages or dialects spoken in homes. The Design Task Force, an advisory 
body, was organized to broaden the expertise of staff and include consumer input. 
Like the project staff, this was a culturally diverse group of educators, service provid- 
ers and family members of children with disabilities. This body formed focus groups, 
review teams, and directly contributed to the content. The twenty -four members are 
listed/recognized as Project Contributors in the Trainer’s Guide. These individuals 
brought the following cultural perspectives to the project: Anglo-European; Native 
American; African American; Latino; Asian; and Middle Eastern. Members are 
ongoing contributors. 

Product Evaluation: The materials were evaluated at several regional sites in Virginia 
as well as multi-state sites. Evaluation is a continuous process and takes place at 
many different levels. What follows, shares some of the ways these materials have 
been evaluated over the years. First, individuals in the fields of early childhood 
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special education, as well as diversity, use and evaluate these materials on an ongoing 
basis. 

Consultants were especially helpful in the development and review/evaluation 
process. Our Project was fortunate to work with five. Dr. Eleanor Lynch is Professor 
and Chair of Special Education at San Diego State University. She is the co-author of 
Developing Cross-Cultural Competence, Dr. Larry Edelman is with the Department 
of Pediatrics, University of Colorado, Health and Science Center. He is also head of 
Edelman Training and Development Services, and a leader in the field of adult 
learning. Dr. Dennis Hunt is the Executive Director of the Center for Multicultural 
Human Services, and expert in the field of training and diversity. Karren Ikeda Wood 
is with the Department of Teacher Preparation and Special Education, Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development at George Washington University. She 
also serves as Adjunct Professor in the Graduate School of Education at George 
Mason University. Joan Melner serves as consultant and liaison with Zero to Three 
and the National Early Childhood Technical Assistance System and advises the 
project relative to formatting, and production and marketing. The consultants were a 
culturally diverse group of men and women, leaders in their field, bringing their 
disciplines and varied experiences to this project. 



After the first field test, on-site follow-up meetings with parent/professional teams 
and program administrators were scheduled. This provided the opportunity to review 
plans, to discuss obstacles/bamers, and to problem-sol ve further strategies. Action 
Plans and Site Visit Reports are on file. 

In January of 1997, and following the first Leadership Institute, we convened a group 
of training experts, which were asked to review the curriculum materials, for a 
special task force meeting. As always, this was a diverse group that included gradu- 
ates of MECTT representing various parts of the Washington and Richmond Metro- 
politan Areas. This was a brainstorming meeting seeking the expertise, experience, 
and input from the task force relative to clarity and usefulness, and specific input 
regarding case studies and activities. In addition to the training materials, reviewers 
received several questions in hope of guiding them through the review process. As 
well as those in attendance, eight additional individuals received the same mailing. 

All information is kept on file and feedback used in updating the training materials. 
Finally, ongoing evaluation occurs as we receive immediate feedback from partici- 
pants. In addition, follow-up telephone interviews have been conducted with all 
participants to date. 

The project team believes in a cross-cultural representation as it relates to staff, 
consultants advisory groups, evaluators, and participants. Our project includes the 
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voice and involvement of the major cultural and ethnic groups making up the popula- 
tion, not only in the Washington Metropolitan Area but also in the United States. 

With respect, we also believe that it might prove counterproductive to divide and 
count individuals in any one culture or group. Grant progress reports have all evalua- 
tions to date. Summative evaluations are in progress and will be available the Spring 
of 1999. 

Product Dissemination: Hundreds have been disseminated. The project team has 
directly trained 246 participants, all receiving notebooks. In addition, all outreach 
sites are given camera-ready copies of the training materials to duplicate and use in 
training. District of Columbia, Illinois, Virginia (4 regions), Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Maryland, and California have used the material. The leadership Institute extends our 
outreach, through participation of leadership teams, to these additional states: North 
Carolina, Ohio, New Jersey, New Mexico, Washington, Kentucky, Montana, Indiana 
and Rhode Island. 
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Planning Your Child’s Transition to Preschool: 
A Step-by-Step Guide for Families 



Lynette K. Chandler 
Susan A. Fowler 
Sarah Hadden 
Lisa Stahurski 



Summary 

This manual is intended to assist parents of young children with disabilities in their 
child s transition from early intervention services to preschool or other educational 
services at age 3. It provides information about the transition process, federal and 
state laws that apply to transition, and options for services and program placements. 
The manual suggests strategies to help families prepare for transition and participate 
in the transition process. Two case studies introduce the manual and contrast positive 
and negative transition processes. Individual sections of the manual cover the 
following topics: (a) learning about transition, (b) family involvement in transition 
planning, (c) preparing for transition, (d) participating as a member of the transition 
team, (e) parent rights and laws concerning transition, (f) gathering information and 
making decisions, and (g) sharing information in the new program. Worksheets and 
checklists provided throughout the manual and in an appendix are designed to 
facilitate the manual’s usefulness to parents. 

Bibliographic Information 

Lynette K. Chandler, Susan A. Fowler, Sarah Hadden, Lisa Stahurski. Planning Your 
Child’s Transition to Preschool: A Step-by-Step Guide for Families (1995). FACTS/ 
LRE, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign: Champaign, IL. (54 pages). 
Language: English 

Availabilily 

Available online; some print copies still available for purchase. 

May be ordered from: 

FACTS/LRE, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign • 61 Children’s Research 
Center • 51 Gerty Drive • Champaign, IL 61820 • (217) 333-4123 phone • 

(217) 244-7732 /or 
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Intended User Audience: This booklet is intended for administrators, service delivery 
personnel, speech pathologists, and paraprofessionals who work in early intervention/ 
early childhood special education settings. The users’ level of experience with the 
information presented in the booklet is intended to be introductory. The booklet is 
intended for heterogeneous groups who are English speaking. The material does not 
appear to address specific cultural groups. The booklet is meant to be used in 
preschool settings in the U.S. 

Product Development: The FACTS/LRE materials were developed in a university 
setting through funding received from an OSEP grant from the U.S. Dept of Educa- 
tion (HD024220001). University staff and service delivery staff with backgrounds in 
early childhood special education developed the booklet. The cultural background of 
the developers was European American. 

Product Evaluation: None. 

Product Dissemination: Over 2,500 copies of “Planning Your Child’s Transition to 
Preschool: Step by Step Guide” have been distributed to service delivery providers in 
Illinois; Texas; Puget Sound, WA; Indiana; West Virginia; Chicago, IL; New York; 
and Kansas. 
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Project Prepare: Transition: Competency-Based 
Personnel Preparation in Early Childhood Education 
Modules 



Summary 

One of nine competency-based training modules for personnel preparation in early 
childhood special education, this guide focuses on the facilitation of transition 
services for young children. All modules are adaptable for use with a general 
audience, direct service personnel, or administrators and are based on the following 
principles: developmentally appropriate practice; integration of children with 
disabilities with typically developing peers; collaborative relationships with families; 
attention to individual needs; and provision for and valuing of diversity among young 
children and their families. Modules are intended to be used in whole or in part, in 
groups or for self-instruction. Each module comprises goals; competencies 
(knowledge, skill, and values and attitudes); and objectives, with a matrix for each 
objective identifying enabling activities, resources, and leader notes. Relevant 
handouts, forms, and readings are provided for each objective. This module provides 
participants with four major goals: (1) understanding the concept and implications of 
transitioning; (2) understand transition as both a practice and a process in early 
childhood and early childhood special education; (3) becoming familiar with model 
transition programs; and (4) advocating for best practices. (Contains approximately 
90 references.) 

Bibliographic Inhrmafion 

Project Prepare: Transition: Competency-Based Personnel Preparation in Early 
Childhood Education Modules (1992). Ohio Department of Education, Division of 
Early Childhood: Columbus, OH. (522 pages). Language: English 

Availability 

Available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (1-800-443-2742 or 
http://edrs.com), or through loan from the Ohio Department of Education. 

Ohio Department of Education, Division of Early Childhood • 470 Glenmont Ave. • 
Columbus, OH 43214 • (614) 262-4545 phone 
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Producer Information 

Intended User Audience: This model is intended for administrators, parents, students, 
faculty/trainers, paraprofessionals, and service delivery personnel. The model is 
intended for professionals in the field of early intervention/early childhood special 
education at an advanced level. The material speaks to the needs of multicultural 
groups, though it is only available in English. The material is designed for both in- 
service training of professionals and for parent education. 

Product Development: The material was researched and developed by teams of 
service personnel with leadership provided by a Director/Research Team. Administra- 
tors, parents, faculty, service delivery personnel and paraprofessionals participated in 
the development of this material. Those who participated in the development were 
from a variety of disciplines, including audiology, early intervention/early childhood 
special education, occupational therapy, psychology, nursing, family therapy, physi- 
cal therapy, and speech pathology. 

Product Evaluation: The material was evaluated by a steering committee comprised 
of local leadership in early childhood with state and regional leaders from Ohio, a 
reactor panel, university leadership, the members of the 8 teams involved in the 
development of the other 8 modules, and by field-testing in the state of Ohio. Those 
that participated in the evaluation included Euro-Americans, African Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans. 

Product Dissemination: Approximately 400 sets of Project Prepare have been distrib- 
uted. The modules have been distributed through the Ohio Department of Education 
Special Regional Service Center to directors of Ohio early childhood programs, 
instructional resource coordinators, higher education trainers in early childhood, and 
supervisors of early childhood programs. 
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Writing an Interagency Agreement on Transition: A 
Practical Guide 



Sarah Hadden 
Susan A. Fowler 
Dale B. Fink 
Michael W. Wischnowski 



Summary 

This manual provides detailed, step-by-step information on developing and writing 
an interagency agreement to facilitate the transition of young (age 3) children with 
disabilities from early intervention programs into preschool educational services 
under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. Worksheets are 
provided throughout the manual to assist in the process of writing the agreement. An 
introductory section considers preliminary aspects, such as forming a team to write 
the agreement and the overall process of writing an agreement. The next section 
considers seven aspects of the agreement: (1) articulating the purpose statement, 

(2) transmitting information, (3) discussing transition issues with families, 

(4) determining eligibility, (5) preparing children for teh transition, (6) selecting 
appropriate services, and (7) monitoring the agreement. The two remaining sections 
offer guidelines for developing a collection of best practices and getting the 
interagency agreement signed. Appendices include a glossary of terms and the 
worksheets used in writing the agreement, as well as a sample transition timeline and 
sample interagency agreements. 



Bibliographic Inhrmation 

Sarah Hadden, Susan A. Fowler, Dale B. Fink, Michael W. Wischnowski. Writing an 
Interagency Agreement on Transition: A Practical Guide (1994). Family and Child 
Transitions into Least Restrictive Environments (FACTS/LRE, University of 
Illinois): Champaign, IL. (25 pages). Language: English 



Availabilily 

Available online; some copies still available for sale at address below. 

May be ordered from: 

Family and Child Transitions into Least Restrictive Environments (FACTS/LRE) • 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign • 61 Children’s Research Center • 

51 Gerty Drive • Champaign, IL 61820 • (217) 333-4123 phone • (217) 244-7732 fax 
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Producer Information 

Intended User Audience: This booklet is intended for administrators, service delivery 
personnel, speech pathologists, and paraprofessionals who work in early intervention 
and early childhood special education settings. The user’s level of experience with 
the information presented in the booklet is intended to be introductory. The booklet is 
intended for heterogeneous groups who are English speaking. The material does not 
appear to address specific cultural groups. The booklet is meant to be used in 
preschool settings in the U.S. 

Product Development: The FACTS/LRE materials were developed in a university 
setting through funding received from an OSEP grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education (HD024220001). University staff and service delivery staff with back- 
grounds in early childhood special education developed the booklet. The cultural 
background of the developers was European American. 

Product Evaluation: None 

Product Dissemination: As of 11/97, approximately 2,500 copies of Writing an 
Interagency Agreement on Transition have been distributed to service delivery 
providers in Illinois; Texas; Puget Sound, WA; Indiana; West Virginia; Chicago, IL; 
New York; and Kansas. 
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About the CLAS Early Childhood 
Research Institute 





Early Childhood Research Institute on 
Culturally and Linguistically Appropriate Services 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Cbampaign 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities and Gifted Education 

Overview 

The Early Childhood Research Institute on Culturally 
and Linguistically Appropriate Services (CLAS) is a 
federally-funded collaborative effort of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, The Council for 
Exceptional Children, the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education, and the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Disabilities and Gifted Education. The CLAS Institute is funded by 
the Office of Special Education Programs of the U.S. Department of Education. 

The CLAS Institute identifies, evaluates, and promotes effective and appropriate 
early intervention practices and preschool practices that are sensitive and respectful 
to children and families from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds. 

CLAS has several basic assumptions which define and guide its work. CLAS’ goals 
are outlined below, as well as some of the issues and concerns important to our work. 
Finally, a brief overview is included about the outcomes we anticipate accomplishing 
by the end of this project. 

Assumptions 

We adhere to the following fundamental beliefs in our research, training and dissemi- 
nation activities: 

Assumptions About Culture and Language: 

1. Individuals and families are members of multiple cultures. 

2. Cultures are multi-faceted and dynamic. 

3. Multilingualism is an asset. 

4. A solid foundation in one’s primary language contributes to acquisition of a 
second language. 

5. Cultural competence is a process entailing lifelong learning. 
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6. Many people have not had an equal voice, equal representation or equal 
access to health and education services. We recognize that institutional racism 
continues and will address issues of access and equity in the search, review, 
and dissemination of materials. 

7. Beliefs and attitudes about culture and language shape outcomes; positive 
beliefs contribute to inclusiveness; negative beliefs undermine it. 

Assumptions About the Work of the Institute: 

1. Culturally and linguistically diverse practitioners and families will be in- 
volved in the work of the Institute as advisors, reviewers, and evaluators. 

2. Materials will reflect the intersection of culture and language, disabilities and 
child development. 

3. A range of strategies or approaches will be identified from which practitioners, 
families, and researchers can make an informed selection of practices or mat- 
erials. In our dissemination of reviewed materials, we will not advise or pre- 
scribe solutions but will facilitate better questions regarding material selection. 

4. Products will be “user amorous,” and our evaluation will in part focus on the 
usability and impact of these products. 

The work of the Institute is complex, challenging, and developmental in nature. 

Goals 

The CLAS Institute identifies, collects, reviews, catalogs, abstracts, and describes 
materials and practices developed for children and families from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse backgrounds, and professionals who work with them. In the latter years 
of this five-year Institute, CLAS will identify gaps in existing materials and practices, 
prepare translations of a limited number of materials, and pilot-test a limited number 
of promising materials to ensure that effective early intervention practices are avail- 
able to families and service providers who work with them. CLAS will: 

1. Create a resource bank and catalog of validated culturally and linguistically 
appropriate materials, and of documented effective strategies, for early interven- 
tion and preschool services. 

2. Conduct a review of materials by experts in the fields of early childhood educa- 
tion, early intervention/early childhood special education, and in multicultural 
education, considering issues not only of effectiveness but also of social, cultural, 
and linguistic acceptability to children and families from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse backgrounds. 

3. Evaluate and validate selected materials through field testing of the materials 
with culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds. 

4. Disseminate reviewed materials and practices that meet the dual criteria of (1) 
effectiveness and (2) cultural and linguistic appropriateness for all relevant 
stakeholders. 
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Culturally and Linguistically Appropriate Services 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
61 Children’s Research Center 
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http://clas.uiuc.edu/ website 
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